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The Mind 
Will Remake the Mind 


EDMUND WILSON 
in The New Republic 


So American intelligentsia—scientists, 
philosophers, artists, engineers—who have 
been weltering now for so long in a chaos 
of prostitutions and frustrations: that 
phase of human life is done! Stagger out 
of the big office, the big mill—look up 
and look through those barren walls— 
look beyond your useless bankrupt fields 
and pastures! Remember that brief period 
of discovery and freedom when you were 
independent men in a new country—the 
discovery of humanity and the earth has 
only been begun! 

These colossal cities, 
down whose shafts the sun has first 
reached us; these vast countrysides, dull 
and flat, where we have been lost on small 
rafts in a sea—the mind can disintegrate 
steel and stone as it can pump life into 
the desolate plains, and make them homes 
for human beings. But the mind must first 
remake the mind, taking down the old 
structures of thought which alone keep the 
others in place, as wrecking crews de- 
molish old buildings. The mind must at- 
tack its own assumptions, relay its own 
foundations. And we Americans, though 
our intellectual tool-making has never 
been of the same quality as our mechan- 
ical, have perhaps after all an advantage 
in the fact that in the material field we 
are used to demolition and reconstruction. 
What we need now are engineers of ideas 
as drastic as our practical ones. 


hard and dull, 


Unitarian Hymns 
In Universal Hymnology 
eG, I. 
in a review of Harold W. Stephenson’s 


“Unitarian Hymn-Writers”’ in 
The Manchester Guardian 


It is not to be expected that Unitarian- 
ism would inspire hymns of the particular 
quality of St. Bernard’s “Jesu dulcis me- 
moria’” or of Charles Wesley’s ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul’. And Mr. Stephenson 
will not be surprised if those trained in 
a different religious school from his own 
find some of the hymns which he quotes 
somewhat colorless and frigid. They may 
be unobjectionable enough, but they lack 
the fire, the passion, the intensity which 
go to the making of the greatest hymns. 

Nevertheless, Unitarian hymn-writers 
have made a very real contribution to 
the hymnology of the universal church, 
and few things are more significant of the 
changed theological atmosphere of our 
time than the fact that even the straitest 
of the sects will today use hymns that 
appeal to them with no questions asked 
about the orthodoxy of the source from 
which they come. There was onece—unless 
my memory is playing me false—a couplet 
in an old Methodist hymn which ran— 
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Sentiments 


“The Unitarian fiend expel, 


And drive his doctrine back to hell.” 
But the Methodists of today sing “In 
the Cross of Christ I glory’ on Good 


Friday, and “It came upon the midnight 
clear’ at Christmas, and “Nearer my God, 
to Thee’ at any time, without ever once 
giving a thought to the fact that these 
and others which they delight in have 
ail been put into their lips by Unitarians. 


ZEsop 
At Geneva 


From The Italian Mail 


When the Disarmament Conference got 


down to business at Geneva today, 
Litvinoff, the delegate from Soviet 
Russia, moved a resolution calling for 


total universal and rapid abolition of all 
armed forces. The other delegates looked 
at one another, wondering. Then—- 

Senor Madariaga, the Spanish delegate, 
stood up and said, quietly: “If M. 
Litvinoff will promise not to be angry I 
will tell you a fable told me by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

This was the fable: 

Once upon a Time the Animals of the 
Desert in Conclave discussed the Question 
of Disarmament. There were present the 
Lion, the EKagle, the Bull, the Tiger, and 
the Bear. 

The Lion spoke first, and looking at 
the Eagle suggested the Abolition of 
Wings. 

The Hagle, turning to the Bull, asked 
for the Suppression of Horns. 

The Bull in his turn regarded the Tiger 
and demanded the Suppression of Claws. 

It remained for the Bear to Speak, and 
he Suggested the Total Abolition of All 
Weapons so that He might Take them all 
into His Loving Embrace. 

A shout of laughter broke from the 
delegates. Litvinoff himself was as help- 
less with merriment as anybody else. 

And that was the end of the Soviet 
resolution. When it was put to the vote 
only Turkey voted with Russia. 
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And That 
Makes It Difficalt 


ERDMAN HARRIS 

in “Twenty-One” 
We are living in a new world, a world 
that has been transformed by science. Men 
of forty-five remember towns without tele- 


phones. Men of thirty-five remember 
streets without automobiles. Men of 
twenty-five remember skies without air- 
planes. Youths of fifteen remember 


kitchens without frigidaires. In 1827 the 
first English railway attained a speed of 
four miles an hour. Today express trains 
go ninety, motor-boats do over one hun- 
dred, automobiles two hundred and fifty, 
airplanes over four hundred. 

Science has transformed the way we 
live. It seems but yesterday that movies 
were silent. Roxy’s Theatre in New York 
was not wired for sound until 1927. Radio 
was still known as wireless in 1920; tele- 
vision and heaven knows what else are 
just around the corner. We are all on tip- 
toe to know what is next. And we do not 
know what is next. And that makes it 
difficult for older people to prepare the 
younger ones for the kind of world they 
are going to live in. Who knows what kind 
of world they will have to live in? 


Keynes on 
A New Liberalism 


HENRY HaAzuLirr 
in The Nation 


I will quote a few sentences from the 
political section of the present volume 
[Essays in Persuasion”’] which ought to 
give pause to some of those liberals who 
are now hurling themselves so recklessly 
into the arms of the Communists. Mr. 
Keynes believes that the political problem 
of mankind is to combine three things: 
economie efficiency, social justice, and in- 
dividual liberty. “The first needs criti- 
cism, precaution, and technical knowledge; 
the second, an unselfish and enthusiastic 
spirit which loves the ordinary man; the 
third, tolerance of variety and inde- 
pendence, which prefers, above everything, 
to give unhindered opportunity to the ex- 
ceptional and aspiring.” Communism helps i) 
to secure social justice, but at the 
sacrifice of economic efficiency and par- | 
ticularly of individual liberty. Only a new 
liberalism, free from the dogmas of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism and adjusted to 
contemporary facts, seems likely to secure 
all three. 

“On the economie side I cannot perceive 
[says Mr. Keynes] that Russian com- 
munism has made any contribution to 
our economic problems of intellectual in- | 
terest or scientific value. I do not think 
that it contains, or is likely to contain, | 
any piece of useful economic technique | 
which we could not apply, if we chose, | 
with equal or great success in a society | 
which retained all the marks, I will not 
say of nineteenth-century individualistic 
capitalism, but of British bourgeois ideals. |} 
Theoretically at least, I do not believe | 
that there is any economic improvement | 
for which revolution is a necessary 
achievement.” : 


Churches 
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What Do Unitarians Believe? 


Twenty-seven Affirmations of Liberal Faith 
IVAL McPEAK 


HOPLE are always asking, “What do Unitarians believe?” 
This question often shows that they have a notion that 
our fellowship is distinguished from other churches only 
by different doctrines as to such subjects as God, Jesus, the 

Bible, and salvation. This wrong idea may be due to our failure 
to make our position clear. For example, is it true that we are 
often more clear about what we do not believe than about what 
we do believe? 

There is a great difference between the orthodox and the 


Unitarians have distinctive beliefs which make them a liberal 
fellowship. Both kinds of belief, the common and the dis- 
tinctive, will be found in the following affirmations. These aflir- 
mations do not attempt to describe in every detail the personal 
faith of any one Unitarian. Each of us has an individual faith 
of his own which goes beyond the ground of common agreement. 

Effort has been made to express these ideas in universal 
language, to use words in their common, non-technical mean- 


liberal not only in what they believe but in the way they be- eRe es where possible, to employ familiar phrases or 
actual quotations from liberal leaders. In preparing these 


lieve. Unitarians, like orthodox people, have definite affirmations 
of faith. The difference in what they believe and how they 
believe will be seen in the following statements. 

It is important for people to understand two things. First, 
Unitarians hold many beliefs which the orthodox hold. Second, 


OF THE NATURE AND 


affirmations, the writer has examined many Unitarian state- 
ments of faith and has.consulted with various persons, minis- 
ters and laymen. He acknowledges his indebtedness to these 
men and women and to others, whom he has quoted. 


Though liberals have no catechism himself alone; and we therefore work 


FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


1. We affirm religion to be a_ per- 
manent and universal fact in human life, a 
natural evolution from the interests, de- 
sires, affections and passions of man. 

2. We hold that the mission of religion 
and of religious fellowship is to enable us 
to live at our highest and our best, within 
ourselves, and in relation to our fellow- 
men and to the reality that surrounds us. 

3. We assert that nothing human is 
alien to religion, that religion should serve 
man on all his levels and dominate all his 
interests, desires, affections and passions. 

4. We therefore declare that religion 
should build the whole man, to the end 
that he may integrate all his instincts, de- 
sires, aspirations and endeavors toward 
achieving the abundant life for himself 
and for others. 

5. We maintain that the final test of 
one’s religion is character and service, 
noble and beautiful and joyous living. 


Oem ie JVORTH gan D 
POWERS OF MAN 


6. We believe that, through all the evil 
and the error man has wrought, there has 
persisted within him an urge toward truth, 
love, justice, beauty and reverence that 


proclaims him to be  wunconquerably 
religious. 
7. We believe in man, remembering 


that, with all his potentialities for both 
good and evil, he has fashioned ideals of 
good but never ideals of evil, and has 
made his consecrated commitments, not to 
that which he held to be wrong, but to 
that which he believed to be true and good. 

8. We therefore affirm the potential 


worth of man and the supreme value of 
human personality. 
9. We 


have faith in man’s growing 


as the orthodox have, they can make 
certain positive statements concerning 
the substance of their faith. The task 
is difficult, and Mr. McPeak has gone 
at it with a degree of definiteness 
that will interest our readers. He is 
secretary of the Laymen’s League. 
His article is, of course, a personal, 
not an official contribution. 
capacity to mould environment in ac- 
cordance with his desires and ideals, to 
be not only the ruler of himself but the 
master of his destiny. 


OF THINGS NEEDFUL FOR 
THEPRELIGIOUS LIFE 


10. We believe that attainment of the 
religious life demands both individual dis- 
cipline and cooperative planning and 
endeavor. 

11. We insist on the need and the duty 
of exploring the facts of life with minds 
open and free and fearless, with high 
resolve to follow the truth wheresoever it 
may lead, and with the conviction that 
new truth may always mean increased 
wisdom and power and good. 

12. We maintain that man’s only way 
to truth is through human experience and 
human inquiry, and that increasing agree- 
ment as to the truth comes through reason- 
able minds working on the same materials. 

13. We affirm the harmony of all truth, 
and hence accept truth from all sources, 
ancient and modern, holding open minds 
toward all revelations and opinions, but 
testing them always by our own reason 
and the best known methods of verification. 

14. We proclaim the need of faith and 
of hope as well as knowledge,—faith that 
is grounded in the facts but sees beyond 
them to the ideal, hope that spurs one on 
toward the achievement of the ideal. 

15. We believe that no man lives 


to 


toward a society of men on this earth 
who are bound by the laws of mutual aid 
and the common good, who are animated 
by love and guided by knowledge. 

16. We insist on the leadership of com- 
petent and prophetic minds; and we ac- 
knowledge the inspiriting and transform- 
ing power of great personalities, whether 
of this or another day, whether next door 
or overseas, whether of high or humble 
station. 

17. We proclaim the necessity of free- 
dom,—freedom in the search for truth and 
the utterance of conviction ; freedom of the 
individual for self-discipline and of peoples 
for self-direction ; freedom limited only by 
considerations for the common good. 

18. We assert that freedom carries 
with it responsibility,—responsibility of 
man for the wrongs of life and for their 
correction, responsibility of the individual 
to the group and of the group to the in- 
dividual. 


19. We insist therefore on the obliga- 
tion of each to achieve for himself the 


abundant life and to contribute his labor 
and knowledge and skill and influence 
toward achieving the abundant life for all. 


OF GREATER AND LESSER 
VALUES 


20. We believe that in human affairs 
human life comes eyer first, and hence 
hold that institutions, customs, laws, tra- 
ditions and beliefs should be changed or 
abolished as becomes needful to foster the 
well-being of man. 

21. We believe in the supremacy of the 
moral and spiritual, the cultural and crea- 
tive, in the lives of men; hence we insist 
on a just sharing by all of the material 
goods of life that all may be able to attain 
enjoy the greater goods, and we 
devotion to the greater 


and 


enjoin goods, 
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which inerease through sharing and 
which free men from bondage to the 
material. 


22. We aflirm the authority of the con- 
science and the ethical law over that of the 
state, the church and society, of custom 
and tradition. 


OF IMMORTALITY, THE 
UNIVERSE, AND WORSHIP 


23. We give more thought to the quality 
than to the duration of life, and believe 
that the best preparation for any possible 
future existence is the abundant life here 
and now. 

24. We believe in a dependable uni- 
verse of law, whose ways mankind can 
continue to discover and put to his use. 
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25. We look upon man and his ideal- 
isms as a natural, evolutionary product 
of the universe, as an integral part of 
its life and its processes. 

26. We therefore regard the universe 
as man’s continuing home, which sus- 
tains him in his endeavors toward the 
ideal life, although besetting him with 
difficulty, danger and defeat. 

27. We believe in the naturalness and 
the joy of worship,—whether it be awe 
and wonder before the mystery and the 
beauty, the power and the grandeur that 
surround us, or passionate dedication to 
the great ideals of life, or the devotion 
of each to the highest reality he can con- 
ceive, which some of us do not name but 
which others call God. 


Three Questions on Humanism 


rian Association published a volume of 

addresses under the title, “Freedom 
and the Churches: The Contribution of 
American Churches to Religious and Civil 
Liberty”. The book, edited by the late 
Charles W. Wendte, consisted of ten ad- 
dresses given at a liberal religious con- 
gress held in Rochester, N.Y., in the same 
year. 

This little volume of 114 pages has al- 
ways interested me. From time to time, 
as I have followed the interesting dis- 
cussions on humanism and theism, I have 
picked up this book to read over Chapter 
VIII. This chapter is the address made 
by the late Dr. L. Walter Mason, for more 
than a quarter of a century the minister 
of the Unitarian church at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the subject, “The Unitarian Con- 
tribution to Religious and Civil Liberty”. 
I commend this Chapter VIII to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

Dr. Mason states his thesis in the first 
sentence, “The Unitarian Church has con- 
tributed to Religious and Civil Liberty, 
just insofar as it has helped to free man’s 
spirit.” His first point is based on the 
generalization stated in the following: 

“Avery reformation, whether in music, 
literature, politics, or religion, manifests 
itself first in a protest,—a protest against 
arbitrary restrictions imposed on the ex- 
pression of life. A reformation in any field 
of human interest seems to be prompted 
by the same motive, the desire for 2 more 
satisfactory expression of life. And man 
is such a unit that that which relates to 
one part of his nature affects him in all. 

“Unitarianism began in such a protest, 
and can never be understood so long as it 
is thought of as merely a doctrinal vari- 
ation from the orthodox church of one 
hundred years ago. 

“Unitarianism was a protest against an 
authoritative supernaturalism—a super- 
naturalism which denied to man the right 
to the exercise of the legitimate functions 
of the mind. In other words, it was a new 
expression of humanism. Not the phil- 
osophical humanism of Comte, nor that 
modern form of humanism known as prag- 
matism, or the humanism in the academic 
sense which is nourished on a special diet 
in our colleges. But in the broad sense in 
which it is applied to that revolt against 
medieval ecclesiasticism which mani- 


[: the year 1913, the American Unita- 


fested itself at the beginning of the mod- 
em age; a movement in which we haye 
always recognized our indebtedness to 
Greek thought.” 

He turns to developments in Europe to 
illustrate his second step, which he states 
as follows: 

“In the Reformation the entire energy 
is focused on a single object, the salvation 
of the soul. In humanism, man is to find 
the meaning of life in the full play of all 
his faculties. In the Reformation God is 
thought of almost wholly as the tran- 
scendent power. In humanism God is the 
immanent power. The Reformation be- 
littles man’s power, humanism glorifies it. 
These opposing ideals in the State Church 
are designated in Germany to this day as 
the Reformation and humanism. 

“So, in thinking of religious liberty 
here, in place of the term reformation, we 
should more properly say supernaturalism 
as opposed to humanism. 

“But the humanism of America (to be 
more specific, the humanism of Channing) 
was not that of the Greeks who took life 
joyously, and played the game brilliantly 
and beautifully, nor the humanism of Ger- 
many which drew largely on their Greek 
forerunners, and added to it a wealth of 
philosophical thought all their own, but the 
humanism of a child of the Puritans, 
nourished on the moral seriousness of the 
Old Testament. It was a protest not so 
much in the interest of the intellectual 
and esthetic faculties, as for the sake of 
the moral and spiritual nature. It was a 
humanism deeply rooted in the spiritual 
life, and so far as the untrained Puritan 
imagination to forms of beauty would 
permit, it blossomed in poetry, as human- 
ism always has. The American humanist 
centered his assault against the despotic 
repression of a supernatural absolutism. 
With startling audacity he declared: ‘I 
am surer that my rational nature is from 
God than that any book is the expression 
of His will’ ” 

This American humanism expressed 
itself in the writings of Hmerson; in the 
social idealisms of Channing, and the prac- 
tical humanitarianism of Parker: 

“Channing, Parker, and Emerson, in 
common with all great humanists, who 
have drawn their inspiration from their 
perception of the spiritual nature of man, 
their reverence for the inner personality of 
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man, laid the deep foundation of democ- 
racy, and yet democracy, that democracy 
which would find the whole solution in eco- 
nomics, misunderstands the humanists.” 

Hence the contribution to social evolu- 
tion of the nineteenth century, made by 
the Unitarian movement. It flowed out of 
“the humanism of Channing”’. 

As I recall this address by Dr. Mason, 
three questions arise in my mind: 

First. To what extent does the word 
“humanism” as used in current discus- 
sions in our Fellowship differ from the 
use which Dr. Mason takes for granted? 

Second. To what extent is the current 
protest (humanism) anything more than 
a protest against the survivals and rem- 
nants of a supernatural absolutism? In 
other words, have any new factors been 
introduced since 1913? If so, just what 
are they? 

Third. Does not the difference between 
the “Reformation” and the “humanism” 
in Europe to which Dr. Mason calls our 
attention, point to a guiding principle in 
current discussion of church union, and 
suggest a distinctive function of our free 
churches? To fulfill our implied obliga- 
tions, must we not steer clear of the rem~- 
nants of supernatural absolutism, as asso- 
ciated with the “Reformation”, and still 
press on through adventurous witness to 
God’s spirit in our own time? 

Hart C. DAvIs. 


Unitarian Raison d’Etre 


IBSIRV:: 
in The Inquirer, London 


Is it not a fact that many of the 
Anglican and Nonconformist churches are 
now very much broader in outlook and 
wider in appeal than they used to be— 
that in quite a number of them a reli- 
gious free-thinker would feel thoroughly 
at home? Everlasting punishment and re- 
demption through the blood are no longer 
preached, nor is any formal acceptance 
of Trinitarianism needful. Under these 
circumstances, is there any further justi- 
fication for the existence of a separate 
Unitarian denomination? M.N. 


There will always be need for a van- 
guard, a left wing, in the religious world. 
There is still a difference of emphasis be- 
tween the Unitarian or Free Christian 
Church and even the broadest of the 
others. Only in our churches is it often 
customary to select the second reading 
from non-Christian scriptures, or from 


modern literature. In this manner we ||| 


prove our complete freedom from bibli- 
olatry and the strength of our conviction 
that the Spirit of God is still working in 
the hearts of men. Only in our churches 
is it recognized that, though Jesus is a 
Saner and more normal guide than any 
of the other prophets and seers of old 
time, the admission of his supremacy is 
not essential. Only in our churches is 
Supreme emphasis laid solely on Father- 
hood and Brotherhood. Only in our 
churches would the liberal Jew or a mem- 
ber of the Brahmo Samaj or Bahai move- 
ment feel quite at home. Only we in Chris- 
tendom consciously recognize ourselves as 
heralds of the World Faith that is yet to 
be. 
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Unitarian Mind in Economic Stress 


Giving the evidence at Michigan Campus Forum 
HAROLD P. MARLEY 


At a campus forum, University of 
Michigan, a show-down was called for 
by students and faculty members, as 
to what the churches were doing in 
the present crisis. For the Unitarians, 
the minister at Ann Arbor spoke. 
Here is what he told them. 


in the Protestant movement can be 

ascertained from two general 
Sources—the official pronouncements of the 
body, and the unofficial expressions com- 
ing from ministers, the laymen, and the 
editor of the denominational journal. 

The official pronouncements of the Unita- 
rian churches with respect to the present 
economic crisis began in May [Anniver- 
sary Meetings] of last year, when it was 
pointed out that the depression had then 
lasted eighteen months and had touched 
not only the wage worker, but also the 
salaried man and those who live on their 
investments. Ministers and congregations 
were urged to inform themselves on the 
matter in order that they might see the 
imperative need of a given industry di- 
viding its profits fairly, and in times of 
depression, providing some kind of assist- 
ance. It was also urged that State and 
National governments do something to re- 
lieve the present suffering and adopt 
plans which would prevent abnormal un- 
employment in the future. 

A few days preceding this expression 
of the entire fellowship, the Western 
churches passed resolutions which indi- 
rectly had a bearing upon the present 
crisis, by condemning the economic waste 
of the War Department’s air maneuvers 
and upholding the present-day movement 
to legalize birth control, thus encouraging 
smaller families among the working class. 
The principle of freedom of speech and 
assembly was approved and the governor 
of California was asked to grant Thomas 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings their 
freedom. 

An outspoken pronouncement was unani- 
mously adopted in October [at the Gen- 
eral Conference, Philadelphia] which 
began by characterizing the present state 
of affairs as an “unprecedented industrial 
breakdown due to the inherent weakness 
of our acquisitive society”. It called for 
direct and governmental relief, but 
stated as its “definite conclusion” that re- 
lief plans were inadequate and temporary 
and that what was needed was “a states- 
manlike and constructive plan for a just 
social and economic order”. 

The world-wide need for planning was 
recognized and the need for governmental 
appropriations for public works, the en- 
retment of social insurance, and the re- 
duction of hours and days of labor were 
specifically mentioned. That this expres- 
sion was more than mere words was 
shown by the applause which came to 
Whiting Williams who sympathetically 
presented the cause of the workingman 
it one of the sessions. Also, by the will- 


[= church mind of any communion 
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ingness of the delegates to vote in favor 
of cooperating with the Friends Service 
Committee in alleviating suffering in the 
coal fields. 

It should also be said that there was 
disclosed a growing body of sentiment in 
the churches, in these days when govern- 
ments struggle to balance their budgets, in 
favor of the taxation of all church prop- 
erty, and the matter is now being studied 
by a commission. 

In addition to the official pronounce- 
ments of the churches there has been the 
work of the secretary of the department 
of social relations [Dr. Robert C. Dexter] 
which has been authorized by the mem- 
bership. He has completed two studies of 
the textile situation, one in the North 


Registered 


You will be disappointed wherever you 
go if you think you can experience some- 
thing genuine unless you yourself are 
genuine.—Waldemar Bonsels. 


Keep always with you, wherever your 
course may lie, the company of great 
thoughts, the inspiration of great ideals, 
the example of great achievements, the 
consolation of great failures. 

—Lord Ozford. 


Nothing is meaner than the anxiety to 
live on anyhow and in any shape; a spirit 
with any honor is not willing to live ex- 
cept in its own way.—George Santayana. 


There is no contradiction in being a 
radical in ideas and being somewhat of 


a conservative in action. 
—John Dewey. 


and one in the South, in which it was 
pointed out that the traditional advyan- 
tages to the owner in one section over the 
owner in another section were fast dis- 
appearing. He also went to the soft coal 
regions, and on the basis of his observa- 
tion has persuaded a number to volunteer 
their time in administering relief. The 
young people’s division of this department 
of social relations keeps its members ad- 
vised of present-day economic conditions 
and sees that Unitarian young people are 
represented in the various study groups 
and peace caravans which carry religion 
into the field. 

Editorial comment in the fellowship’s 
journal of religion [THE CHRISTIAN REc- 
ISTER] has been unusually outspoken, ask- 
ing, in connection with a discussion of the 
Swope Plan, “whether remedial measures 
will suffice’. “Are we not at an end of 
one era and at the dawn of another era 
which has already set in?’ Even the great 
American bogey, private property, was 
frankly discussed, and the question raised 
as to whether we really have such a thing 
when four per cent. of the people own 
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eighty per cent. of the wealth, and when 
a handful of masters manipulate the 
money and the things which we purchase 
with the money. “To speak of private 
property in such circumstances is pre- 
posterous, as all men, especially men of 
large property, know very well.” Another 
editorial pointed out that individualism. 
so far as a man’s faculties of mind and 
soul are concerned, is indispensable, but 
so far as the world of goods and wealth is 


concerned, individualism is ruinous be- 
cause anti-social. “To save our world. 


such individualism must be destroyed and 
in its place a socialized economic order 
established.” 

Unitarian laymen have been active in 
such social work commissions as the Gif- 
ford Committee appointed by President 
Hoover, and Daniel Willard, the president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad [a 
loyal Unitarian] was widely quoted for 
telling the graduates of the Wharton 
School of Finance that every man was 
entitled to live, and that a system which 
could not provide work was at fault 
somewhere. There might appear to be an 
inconsistency between this railroad presi- 
dent justifying theft in lieu of starvation, 
and then advocating successfully the re- 
duction of wages of railway workers at 
the Chicago conference, but it is well 
known that these workers are relatively 
the best paid, and that rigid economy 
seemed necessary to save the common 
carriers. 

The pulpits of Unitarian churches have 
sought to get to the fundamental causes 
of the present condition. Rather than 
going to the Holy Land, the ministers have 
flocked to Russia, and one of these said 
in a recent radio address, “Intelligent pro- 
duction, social vision, moral earnestness, 
and religious faith are our needs. 
Must we admit that the brain which 
created the machine is unable to control 
it?’’ Another minister said, “Let the church 
perform its deeds of mercy under protest. 
We are growing tired of the everlasting 
breadline and increasingly critical of a 
system which permits the injustice of a 
man with little reserve being thrown out 
of work while those who conduct industry 
have resources from which to draw. Any 
system is wrong in which millions cannot 
work while others allow their millions 
to work for them.” 

No doubt before the crisis is passed, 
many ministers will be forced to resign, 
but one recently replied to a critic who 
questioned the competence of ministers 
to discuss these issues, that the clergy- 
man is “far better qualified than are 
some of the writers of editorials which 
the complaining laymen read every day 
with respect, a respect that emerges 
from finding their own opinions in print”. 
In order that ministers may speak with 
authority and not as the scribes, the de- 
partment of sdcial relations furnishes 
them with information and bibliographies. 

Although it is impossible to say what 
the majority of the members of these 
churches are thinking, it is safe to as- 
sume that those whose ancestors were so 
vitally interested in the abolition of slay- 
ery, are now interested in abolishing this 
other slavery of our own day and es- 
tablishing “A socialized economic order”. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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OY er? and NA fare 


VALUED READER of THE REGISTER says, 

“Please publish a word that will clear away 

the notion that the editorial ‘we’ means the 
whole Unitarian Fellowship.” We do so once more! 
As our correspondent says, when a minister in his 
pulpit expresses his views, his hearers understand 
he speaks in the first person singular. He commits 
only himself. But the reader does not always ap- 
preciate that when the editor says “we” he also 
means “I”; of course he tries to be representative 
of general liberal opinion just as the minister does 
in the congregation. 

The particular reference of our correspondent 
was to the editorial on prohibition, published April 
7. We favored a testing by democratic methods of 
the mind of the country on lawful drink, and ex- 
pressed opinions on some phases of the situation. 
This is a live and sensitive subject; that is one 
reason we come up to it and tell the world where 
we in our editorial responsibility stand. But we 
have no least presumption that we represent the 
prevailing sentiment of our Fellowship. What is 
that sentiment? We do not pretend to speak what 
is in the mind of anyone but ourselves, although in 
so doing we endeavor always to be truly in the 
stream of liberal thought. 

Not only some of our readers deserve this ex- 
planation, but the press in general ought to know 
that THE REGISTER is not, as The Boston American 
said the other day, in commendation of the same 
prohibition editorial, the “official Unitarian paper”. 
Nothing in the field of opinion and thought is or 
can be official in the Unitarian Fellowship. What 
is official, anywhere, means that which is author- 
ized and not to be departed from; it is the accepted 
rule and standard. In our household there is no au- 
thority, regulation, or direction by any individual, 
body, or covenanted statement. We are probably 
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the most individual, independent, and indefinable 
of all religious communions. An opinion expressed 
in Unitarianism is never more than the individual’s 
own. No one pays any attention to it if he does not 
like it, though it be passed unanimously in con- 
ference. In fact, that man was quite close to the 
truth who said that the one thing Unitarians would 
not stand for was Unitarianism. 


What is Religion? 


DAMS IN HIS “Epic of America” corrects 
A the error found in many people who believe 
that one factor is all-important in its in- 
fluence in an event or trend in history. We all re- 
member that it was this or that or the other which 
won the war and that caused the war. It was never, 
in such minds, all these things together and many 
others beyond comprehension that produced the re- 
sults. 

Mr. Adams is speaking of the influence of the 
frontier as a most important element in the de- 
velopment of the United States; but it is not, he 
Says, a complete explanation. No single factor, 
‘neither climate, terrain, economics, religion, the 
frontier, is all-important in influence”. We pause 
at “religion” in this array of factors, and wonder 
what Mr. Adams’s idea of religion is. 

Is religion simply one of a number of human in- 
terests, each of them partial, incomplete, or is it 
the central unifying principle of all factors, a bind- 
ing together into one dominating idea of the mean- 
ing of the whole? Of course, if religion is merely a 
peculiar little doctrine, a sectarian thing apper- 
taining to a man’s conception, let us say, of God; 
that is, if it is a Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, or 
Methodist peculiarity, it is only one factor; but if 
it is the essence of life itself, the binding obligation 
of a man’s whole being, the purpose of his existence, 
then religion is not a factor at all. It is more than 
any and all factors, because it is that which rules 
over them singly and collectively. 

Religion, we believe, is what unites and rules. 
That is true because religion is a spirit, from which 
proceeds all the power of a man, or, it may be, of 
a nation. The ultimate conviction which he holds 
on the ultimate facts and factors in life, individual 
and social, national and world-wide, constitutes a 
man’s religion. It is as erroneous to speak of reli- 
gion as a factor as it is to speak of religion as a 

“side” of life, one of many sides, as some people do. 
They who have something which is merely a side 
have what is other and less than religion. Religion 
determines the quality and power of everything in 
a man’s character. To regard religion as a casual 
sentiment, like his sentiment for art, or children, 
or flowers, that ought to be touched gently once in 
a while, is a pathetic sign of ignorance. Religion is 
the sum of the whole matter we call life. 

In determining character, religion in this true 
and inclusive sense comes berores all other things, 
for whether a man’s religion is wise or foolish, high 
or commonplace,—and it may be either,—it is in- 
dubitably man animated by his ultimate motives 
and convictions; and these decide all economic and 
political measures, and make him master over 
climate and terrain. This is the true and historic 
meaning of religion. 
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Criticism of Judges 


EK IN MASSACHUSETTS have had in 
recent years our own publicly protested 


_* ¢aseS in the courts. Citizens are in no 
obeisant mood toward judges. The most eminent 
men on the bench know that the people are exercis- 
ing their right when they speak out against what 
Seems injustice and sometimes fierce prejudice com- 
ing from the seats of judgment. 

Chief Justice William R. Pattangall of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, an admirable 
and brilliant example of the socially minded in- 
terpreter of the law, said in an address in Boston, 
“It is an unfortunate thing that nobody criticizes 
a judge—to his face. No man can do his best work 
without frank, honest criticism, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the work of judges is not open to such 
criticism.” We are proud to count him a Unitarian. 

Recently a former bank president in this State 
whose operations of his collapsed institution led 
to his indictment and conviction, a judgment in- 
volving great sums of misused money, was let off 
with a relatively small fine, and now he is actually 
trying to get out from under even that. There is a 
wave of criticism of the officiating judge; it does 
not look well. 

Down in Alabama nine negro youths, all under 
twenty-one years of age, have been convicted and 
sentenced to death for assault upon two white girls. 
The uncertain reputation of the girls, the question- 
able circumstances of the alleged assault, and the 
hateful state of racial emotion are elements which 
stir the religious press and a very few daily papers. 
Appeal is taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Cases that rouse the soul can be multiplied with- 
out number. We repeat, great judges cry out against 
the evil. Wrongs in the judicial sanctuaries have al- 
ways been committed, for they are human, and now 
we are more alert and intelligent than our fathers 
were. The courts ought to be our utmost security, 
the bulwark of all things held most precious and 
inviolable in our corporate life, enjoying our ex- 
alted respect; and they do when in their integrity 
they are entitled to it. It is because we have a 
sacred conception of the meting of justice that we 
exact the greatest requirements of the men in whose 
hands are the fate of our estate, our lives, and our 
Nation. This is the only way to keep the country 
sound and enduring. 


A Well-Pleased Subscriber 


WELL-PLEASED SUBSCRIBER to one of 
our esteemed cotemporaries in the field of 
church journalism writes that it “so nearly 

expresses my own views that I read it with more 
satisfaction than anything I receive through the 
mails”. The praise if it came our way would not 
turn our head at all. On the contrary, we should 
prefer a reasonable degree of disagreement all the 
time from our subscribers. The good-will dissenters 
make the lasting readers, the stable circulation. We 
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all get weary of the repetitious confirmation of our 
own opinions. The time comes when mental har- 
mony cloys. Every mind alive is a natural rebel 
and cleaves to that which offers a difference, an 
opposition, provided it is mixed with intelligence 
and has a consistency. The thing for an editor to do 
1S not to express the views of his readers, but to 
give his own views so clearly and unfalteringly 
that he makes his paper interesting, which is the 
first law of journalism, church or any other. 


The Inquirer’s Editor 


ITH THE ADVENT of Leslie J. Belton as 

editor of The Inquirer, journal of the 

British Unitarian churches, there is a new 
appearance in the paper, and an impression of a 
clear and direct policy, in keeping with the honored 
tradition of this our nearest cotemporary. The page 
has been made two-column instead of three, except 
in the news section. Editorials, which used to lead 
the paper, now follow the principal contributed 
articles. We welcome most warmly our colleague, 
and all of us on this side will wish him the highest 
success on the adventurous sea of church journal- 
ism. 

Dr. Henry Gow, writing for the board of di- 
rectors, says “the editorship of The Inquirer, is, 
perhaps, the most difficult position which any min- 
ister among us can hold. It is expected that it 
should represent our thought and faith and prin- 
ciples worthily before the world.” Dr. Gow elabo- 
rates the expectations, until one feels this is indeed 
a job; then he turns to the subject of fulfilling the 
task. The edge of criticism which comes to the 
parish minister, he says, is dulled, happily, by the 
intimate affection between him and his people; but 
no such tempering consideration may be expected 
in an editorial office. We assure him editors do not 
expect it. The editor “must be prepared for less 
praise and more complaints than he has known as 
a minister”, and the compensation is that “‘vou are 
speaking to a wider audience and working for a 
wider fellowship than vou have ever done before”. 

Mr. Belton in his inaugural leader properly 
stresses the fact that freedom of expression is basic, 
not for him only but for all Unitarians. The very 
life of the cause is in that condition wherein each 
one gives his opinions without constraint. He wel- 
comes criticism that is “fairly stated”, but any sort 
of dictation is bevond the pale. New ideas and a new 
order are in the nature of things, and journalism 
reflects them. As provoking thought is essential, it 
is inevitable, he says, that the paper will “touch the 
quick of even a Unitarian’s prejudice”. The In- 
quirer will go on printing an exchange of ideas and 
experiences, and will not avoid controversy, always 
keeping in view that everything is designed to in- 
crease faith and purpose in the Unitarian cause. 
Fearless inquiry and devotional spirit will be 
joined in the editor’s policy. Sail on! 


Jpele UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Carrying Liberalism to Students 


A nation-wide survey of an activity of utmost importance—Use of 
personal interview emphasized 


lie Seattle University Forum con- 
ducted at the University Church, 


Seattle, Wash., under the leadership 
of Alexander Winston, student assistant, 
is planning the following spring program 
on “Places and Personalities”. Subjects 
and speakers follow: 

“South America”; Carlos Garcia, Prada, 
teacher of Spanish and Colombian consul ; 
“Wneland”’; Mr. Barnes, teacher of his- 
tory; “India”; Herbert Gowan, interna- 
tionally famous orientalist ; “Wrance” ; 
CG. Eden Quainton, teacher of French his- 
tory; “Germany”; Hans Groth, late re- 


turned from teaching at Heidelberg; 
“China”; Mr. Noble, artist and adven- 


turer, just returned from a year in North 
China; “Italy”; Mr. Goggio, head of the 
Italian department at the University of 
Washington; “Russia”; Mr. Spektar, Rus- 
sian born and bred, teacher of Russian 
literature. 


The Ann Arbor, Mich., group have had 
the following discussions: “Casting an 
Intelligent Ballot”; “Should Educational 
Psychology go  Social?’; “Outward 
Sound” illustrated by slides; “House- 
cleaning the Practice of Law’. Rev. 
Harold P. Marley mailed an open letter 
to liberal students, signed “A Minister 
Who Tries to Understand’, describing the 
activities of the Unitarian church, and 
its Sunday program. The group averages 
about thirty students, six of whom have 
joined the church this year. 


The Cleveland, Ohio, church has a stu- 
dent group called the Intaglios. They have 
been having an interesting program, con- 
sisting of an open political debate by 
local speakers, a talk on ‘Minority of 
Nationals in Soviet Union”, “The History 
of Architecture’, a supper talk, “Back 
Stage’, by Noel Leslie of the Cleveland 
Play House, ‘Current Events in Italy’, and 
“Phases of Psychology”. Supper is always 
served at six o’clock Sunday evenings for 
this group at the church. In May they are 
planning a hayrack ride and a beach 
party. The final meeting will be addressed 
by Rey. Dilworth Lupton. The Intaglios 
number thirty-eight. 

“Leaves from the Unity Round Table” 
bring the usual interesting accounts of 
that club at Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Through the year they have had talks 
on Marriage, International Relations, Dis- 
armament, the Oriental Situation, Modern 
Architecture, and Religion. Beginning the 
middle of March and continuing through 
May 8, the group will have a series of 
talks on “Crime Prevention”. These will 
be developed as follows: “The Seope of 
the Criminal Law”, “The Fundamental 
Causes of Crime’, “The Prosecution and 
Trial of Crime’, ‘Mental Disorder and 
the Criminal Law”, “The Punishment of 
Crime”. The “Leaves” give a bibliography 
which the members can read in order to 
be more intelligent listeners to the talks. 
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For the social hour at one of the meetings, 
appropriate to the subject of the address, 
the committee arranged for all to play 
“Murder’’. 

It is an interesting fact that these pro- 
grams bear out the opinion which Rey. 
Everett M. Baker advanced at a Monday 
conference, to the effect that student re- 
sponsibility should be closely allied to 
problems facing the world today. The 
college center churches should interpret 
the social application of religion, and the 
relation of our religious ideals to world 
conditions. College churches have a great 
opportunity to introduce students from 
foreign countries to our own students. By 
meeting together, our students can better 
understand the viewpoint of those from 
other countries, and the visitors can get 
an idea of our life and institutions. 

A number of Billings lecturers have re- 
cently visited college groups and univer- 
sity centers. Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
the First Church, Salem, Mass., went to 
Marietta, Ohio, where he spoke before 
the student assembly at Marietta College, 
and had personal interviews with students. 
The assembly talk was discussed at length 
in the chemical laboratory, due to the fact 
that liberal religion is not dominant in 
the towns from which many of the stu- 
dents come. The Laymen’s League of the 
Unitarian church in Marietta brings six- 
teen selected students into close touch 
with liberal thinking. Rey. Hal H. Lloyd 
arranged a meeting with this group and 
with some of the church people, which 
Dr. Billings addressed on the subject of 
Current History. 

At Antioch College, Dr. Billings met 
the facuity on different occasions, spoke 
at vespers, attended classes, lunched with 
a student discussion group, and _ inter- 
viewed several students and faculty mem- 
bers. He reports that at Antioch “there is 
a feeling in the air that life is real, life 
is earnest, joined with an amazingly fear- 
less intellectual and social attitude. The 
members of the staff are religious men 
and women and the whole atmosphere 
is religious, in the sense that they seem 
to know that the life is more than the 
meat.” 


Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., was invited by the head of the 
Christian Work, Inc., at the University 
of New Hampshire to address one of the 
Wednesday fireside forums for students 
and faculty. This is an innovation at 
Durham. Mr. Rutledge spoke on “Religion 
in the Light of Modern Science’. Most of 
those attending the forum were of a non- 
Unitarian turn of mind, and consequently 
received the ideas with a wish to follow 
them up. Here is a real opportunity. Mr. 
Rutledge was entertained at supper at 
the University and had an opportunity 
for yaluable personal interviewing. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of | 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., visited | 
Rochester, N.Y., as a Billings lecturer. || 
Most of the young people in the church — 


are students at the University and many || 


members of the faculty attend the church. || 
Dr. Lathrop preached at the Sunday |} 
morning church service on “At the Spear- | 
head of Today’s Life’. After church, | 


about seventy-five members of the con- || 


gregation, and Mr. Williams, the minister, 


entertained Dr. Lathrop at dinner at the || 


country club, and then adjourned to a 
private room at the club where Dr. || 
Lathrop talked on “Religion and the | 
Modern Mind”, which was followed by || 
discussion. At the student group meeting | 
at the church in the evening, he spoke |} 
on “Is the Church Vital in Society?’ This || 
led to a discussion of an hour and a half. || 
Monday he addressed a seminar at the | 
University on International Relations, at- | 
tended a Faculty Club luncheon, and held | 
consultation hours at the church from | 
four to six. In the evening a special sery- 
ice arranged by the Rochester church was 
given for Dr. Lathrop’s benefit. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the Social Re- 
lations Department of the American Tini- 
tarian Association was a recent guest of | 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. Sunday 
evening he addressed a group of thirty 
young people at the Baptist church on | 
“Social Obligations of Religion”. Later in | 
the same evening he spoke to twenty-five | 
members of the College Liberal Club on 
“Wngland’s Experiment with Unemploy- | 
ment Insurance’. Monday morning he ad- | 
dressed the Girls’ Assembly which num- 
bered two hundred, on “Coal Black and 
Quaker Gray”, the work of the Friends’ 
Service Commission in relieving condi- |} 
tions in the soft coal regions. Monday 
morning he also spoke to a _ sociology 
class on the “Social Background of the | 
Situation in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky”. Monday evening Dr. Dexter told 
the International Relations Club, num- | 
bering forty, about the “Social and Hu- 
manitarian Work of the League of Na- 
tions”. In addition to these formal talks, 
Dr. Dexter had an opportunity for nu- 
merous interviews, especially with Unita- 
rian students. 


Essex County Associate Alliance | 


The annual meeting of the Bssex 
County Associate Alliance will be held in. 
the Second Church, Washington Square, 
Salem, Mass., Thursday, April 28, 1932. | 
The meeting opens at 11 o’clock. The 
morning speakers will be Mrs. Walter D. 
Loring, chairman of the General Alliance 
Committee, whose subject will be 
“Friendly Links’; and Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, executive secretary of the 
General Alliance, subject, “Alliance Sil- 
houettes”. There will be a box luncheon 
at midday. The afternoon session will 
open at 2 o’clock. Following the report 
of the nominating committee and _ the|| 
election of officers, there will be an ad- |} 
dress by Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of |} 
Quincy, Mass., on “The Mercies of God”. 
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Russian Federation 


This liberal organization, which has 6,000 
congregations, calls itself “Gospel 
Christians’’ 

CHARLES R. JOY 


The Unitarians of America should be 
informed of a movement that has great 
liberal possibilities in Russia. Until re- 
cently nothing has been known about this 
religious movement, yet it has attained 
considerable magnitude and may become 
of great importance in the future. 

At present the Christians of the Gospel 
are not so much a church as a mass move- 
ment. The leader of the movement is 
G. S. Préchanov. In an interview with 
Dr. Keller of Geneva, who is director of 
the International Institute for Practical 
Christianity, established by the Stockholm 
Conference in 1925, he says: “This move- 
ment wants to establish in Russia a reli- 
gious life on the background of Russian 
eulture. Therefore we do not want:to be 
dominated by any Protestant denomina- 
tional interest.” The movement is called 
officially the Pan-Russian Federation of 
Gospel Christians and its chief purpose 
just now is to put the Gospel into the 
hands of the Russian people. Until 1869 
it was forbidden to’ print the Bible in 
Russia. It is interesting to note that Dr. 
Préchanoy reports that he is on good terms 
with the Soviet Government, while he 
complains bitterly of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. From individuals in that church 
he has received sympathy and help, but 
as a whole the Eastern Orthodox Church 
is not interested in evangelical work. Dr. 
Prochanov believes that his movement will 
gain greatly within the next few years. 
The chief obstacle to its progress at 
present is lack of sufficient schools, lack 
of a sufficient number of apostles, and the 
searcity of Bibles. 

The seminary supported by the Federa- 
tion in Leningrad is turning out every 
year seventy apostles for the movement. 
In the last six years it has graduated four 
hundred and twenty men. The movement 
originated in 1905 but before the war was 
bitterly persecuted. Now it has 6,000 con- 
gregations and is constantly increasing. 
The movement has been especially success- 
ful among the peasants and the working 
class but some intelligent people are also 
interested, the orthodox clergy being con- 
sistently opposed to it. 

While the Federation has been primarily 
concerned in getting the Bible into the 
hands of the people who haye been living 
in the obscurity of the Bastern Orthodox 
Church, it is also keenly interested in 
social betterment. It thinks of itself as a 
restoration of early Christianity and de- 
sires a spiritual renewal of life. It has 
been especially successful in the field of 
moral improvement. Under its influence, 
hundreds of thousands of working people 
have become total abstainers. Many have 
been led to a cleaner, more useful life. 
They insist that belief and life should be 
closely united; and they think of their 
task as that of building a social and eco- 
nomie program for their congregations on 
the basis of the Gospel. They are inter- 
ested in science and they want to put reli- 
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gion into scientific efforts and methods. 
They are interested in art, in gardens, in 
attractive homes, in a wholesome family 
life. They believe in large families, and 
birth control is absolutely prohibited, a 
typical Russian attitude. They recommend 
that their followers give up drinking and 
smoking. They are active also in improy- 
ing conditions of labor, and it is reported 
that there are no poor in their congre- 
gations. 

The movement is popular in Russia and 
also among the Finns, the Armenians, the 
Tatarians, Siberians and Kavkazian 
tribes. In 1926-27 they had a Pan-Russian 
conference of this movement. It was de- 
cided to encourage a closer spiritual com- 
munion with Europe and with the west, 
and their leader was authorized to travel 
in Hurope and to build up a spirit of 
brotherly cooperation. 


Original Suppers 


Dear Friends: 


The ‘Ministerial Letter’ of Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott in a recent issue inspired me to 


write the following. We, the Unitarian 
church of Flint, Mich., self-consciously 


finding ourselves as an organized group, 
have been having what we call a “potluck” 
(the name is in common use here) supper 
once a month. The Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union or Winn Club join with us 
and most everybody comes. We inyite 
guests also. 

Having no parish house, we are fortu- 
nate in having the free use of a center 
that is supported by the General Motors 
and their employees, the Industrial 
Mutual Association, to which many of our 
people belong. By special arrangement we 
have the practically exclusive use of the 
rooms once a month, with gymnasium, 
piano, kitchen equipment and dishes. 

We have a permanent supper committee 
that makes all the arrangements and 
solicits contributions according to what 
people can best prepare or conveniently 
give. Bachelors, or those not in a position 
to prepare “dishes”, are taxed for the 
coffee, sugar, cream and napkins. 

We sometimes have after-dinner speak- 
ing, always music, followed by dancing 
and games. 

Last June we had an all day at the 
country home of one of our members. We 
held the regular Sunday service, with 
open air features, reading the poem, ‘‘God 
of the Open Air’, followed by a potluck. 
After that we separated into groups to 
swim or visit or worship in the various 
ways that are suggested by contact with 
nature under inspiring circumstances. 

ELLA BAXTER WINN. 

FuLint, MIcH. 


Young People, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A junior young people’s society was 
organized at the May Memorial Church 
of Syracuse, N.Y., March 6, with the fol- 
lowing officers elected: President, Marion 
Edwards; yice-president, W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Jr.; secretary, Doris DeLine: 
treasurer, John Stephens. By taking the 
first letter of the surnames of the mem- 
bers, the name Dawsett Club was formed. 
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Star Island Institute 


Laymen’s League week on religious educa- 
tion July 9-16—Conference names 


The same combination of the theoretical! 
and fundamental with the immediate and 
practical, of formal lecture with informal 
conference, that has characterized the 
Star Island Institutes of Religious Educa- 
tion in the past is being sought in the 
program planned for this summer by the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League. Institute 
dates are July 9 to 16. 
The Institute is conducted by the 


League, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Malcolm 
C. Rees, administrative vice-president of 
the League, is to be the director, and 
Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the De- 
partment, associate director. 

Prof. Angus H. MacLean, professor of 
religious education in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and Dr. George R. Dodson, min- 
ister of the Church of the Unity of St. 
Louis, Mo., and professor of philosophy 
in Washington University, are to be the 
lecturers for the morning sessions. Pro- 
fessor MacLean will consider “Religious 
Education in the Light of Child Psychol- 
ogy”, giving special attention to teaching 
materials—history, biography, nature 
study, imaginative and legendary mate- 
rials—for introducing the child “to his 
own world and time”. Dr. Dodson’s series 
is entitled “The Supreme Values of Life”, 
and he will discuss the foundations, the 
evolution and the actual living out of an 
ideal moral life in the twentieth century. 

Evening lecturers will be Herbert GC. 
Parsons, president of the League; Rey. 
Herbert Hitchen of Newton, Mass., giving 
two of his uniquely interesting talks on 
literary matters; Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
delivering a lecture on “Four Factors in 
Successful Personality”; and Dr. Miner 
H. A. Evans, Boston psychiatrist. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Buffalo, N.Y., will 
preach the Institute sermon. 

Mrs. §8. Robert Mayer-Oakes, director 
of the school of the Fourth Unitarian 
Chureh of Brooklyn, N.Y., who has a 
wide and varied experience in religious 
education, and Mrs. Carol Hartwell, di- 
rector of religious education in the First 
Parish Church of Waltham, Mass., and 
a director of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, are to lead conferences on church 
school administration and senior class 
methods and junior and _ intermediate 
methods, respectively. and a leader for 
the group on primary and kindergarten 
methods is yet to be selected. 

The Laymen’s Conference, now a settled 
yearly event for discussing League 
chapter activities and programs, will be 
held Sunday afternoon, July 10, with 
President Parsons presiding. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


One Likes Dr. Bell 


UNFASHIONABLE Convictions. By Bernard 
Iddings Bell. New York: Harper é& Brothers. 
$2.00. 


Somehow one cannot help liking Dr. 
Bell. The liking is a mystical fact. There 
is no particular reason for it. He is a 
most contentious cavalier. There is a sort 
of sanctified egotism about almost every- 
thing he says; and occasionally there is 
a touch of that peculiar arrogance which 
Anglo-Catholicism drapes upon its ad- 
herents. But in days of a widespread 
mushy tolerance it is fun to meet a man 
of such alert and graceful intolerance— 
“a healthy bigot’, as Dr. Bell would 
eagerly admit he is. Moreover, a_ bigot 
who smokes a pipe is very disarming. 
Many of Dr. Bell’s sharp remarks ought 
to be heard coming out between puffs of 
smoke. “Religion without science pro- 
duced inanity; science without mysticism 
is pregnant with insanity.” “Much of our 
contemporary patriotism is a thing no 
Christian gentleman can touch without 
contamination.” “A humanist is a man 
who is on the way from something to 
something.” 

There are brief interludes in this book 
which hush one into respect for the au- 
thor’s personal religion, even when he 
writes with unnecessary eloquence; but 
for the most part it contains matter which 
would find its best place in a conversa- 
tional mélée. It would be festive to have 
Dr. Bell on board ship or in a college 
common room, retorting to some of the 
cocksure moderns, whom he detests be- 
cause they think they own the intellectual 
earth whereas really they are more pro- 
vineial than any of their predecessors. It 
would be fine and amusing to see his 
rapier flash in the direction of Mr. Ed- 
dington’s views on immortality, which 
strike him as “a little boyish” ; or towards 
Mr. WBinstein, whose journalistic pro- 
nouncements show that he has “arrived 
in his consideration of religion about as 
far as the nature psalmist’. It is a pal- 
pable hit when Dr. Bell remarks: “The 
sermon of the average preacher when he 
deals with matters scientific is no more 
inept than the lectures and articles about 
religion into the giving of which our 
scientific men have lately been too much 
tempted.” Dr. Bell’s convictions might not 
carry much weight; but they would strike 
sparks, and might contribute to a general 
lucidity. 

If this book has the flavor of his conver- 
sation, he needs to be surrounded by a few 
bigots as lively as himself. He would not 
complain, one imagines. He would take 
the measure of his foe; and the listeners 
could take the measure of Dr. Bell. Many 
of the things he writes here are so 
cleverly contrived that they would be just 
as true standing on their heads. “If there 
be no symbol of the common worship, then 
all that one can do is to listen to some 
bright prophet.” But, after all, it is just 
as good to say that, if there be no prophet, 
all one can do is to gaze dully at some 


bright Symbol. Other things he says are 
acute only because they are the corner 
of a whole field of truth. He scintillates 
into the conviction that the inquisition 
and rack are better than a narcotic toler- 
ance. He says that Christ stood for defi- 
niteness in religion; that he himself died 
rather than tolerate the religious ideas 
of most of his contemporaries. Well, that 
is one way of putting it; but it scarcely 
proves that Christ would have crucified 
his opponents, if he had been given the 
chance. Unfortunately, inquisitors put 
other people on the rack; they did not 
lay themselves on it. Still, one likes Dr. 
Bell. One feels—without clear reason— 
that he must be rather a jolly person. 
VaeePs 


Sex Clean and Decent 


THE MASTERY OF SEX THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

There is but one major criticism of the 
book under consideration. The title is too 
long and it does not adequately describe 
what is in the book. Mr. Weatherhead 
gives in brief form a sensible and adequate 
statement of the problems of sex and mar- 
riage as they appear to an experienced 
and wholesome-minded man with a deep 
interest in religion and a _ considerable 
knowledge of psychology. One feels that 
Mr. Weatherhead knows exactly what he 
is talking about, and that is more than 
can be said of most writers on this subject. 

There is throughout the book a strong 
and sometimes an almost evangelical em- 
phasis on the importance of a religious 
approach. At the same time, the author 
raises a fundamental question of general 
application in the following: ‘When Mr. 
H. G. Wells in his book, God the Invisible 
King, denied the Trinity, all the churches 
raised their voices against him, but who 
has ever morally gone wrong, either 
through believing or disbelieving in the 
Adverbouiiya” 

The book is a general challenge to re- 
ligion of a pagan society and a searching 
criticism of the utter indifference of a 
great many religious people to the forces 
in society which make for sin and 
suffering. 

The emphasis of the author on frank- 
ness cannot be too highly praised. The 
important thing is that it is not only an 
emphasis, it is a principle which he prac- 
tices. Throughout the book, short, under- 
standable Anglo-Saxon terms are used in 
describing sex functions, and there is no 
attempt to cover fact up with verbiage. 
Nothing from masturbation to birth con- 
trol is dodged or avoided, and yet every- 
thing is treated cleanly and decently. 

The appendices by Dr. Graves dealing 
with the physical facts of the sex rela- 
tionships and the physical factors in mar- 
ried happiness describe exactly what they 
are intended to describe. The reviewer of 
this book has seldom found in a short 
space so definite and apparently accurate 
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a statement as this one. I have often been 
asked for books to be put into the hands 
of newly married people and while I ob- 
ject to the title of this book, I do not know 
any better anywhere; what is true of 
newly married people is equally true of 
adolescents and, in fact, anyone of any age 
who is concerned with securing the facts 
or is troubled in any way. Mr. Weather- 
head and his collaborators deserve much 
credit for the preparation of the book. Up 
to the present the book has escaped the 
prurient eyes of the censors of American 
literature in Boston and other places, and 


that is a cause for satisfaction. R.'O.D. 
Donne 
A GARLAND FOR JOHN Donne, 1631-1931. 


Edited by Theodore Spencer. Oambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $2.50. 

The outstanding impression which this 
finely conceived and admirably arranged 
series of tributes to John Donne is likely 
to legve with the general reader concerns 
its recurring emphasis on the way in 
which Donne dealt with the moral and 
spiritual crisis in the world of human 
thought and conduct three hundred years 
ago. The similarity of that crisis to the 
situation which is engaging the considera- 
tion of all thoughtful men and women 
today is obvious. This similarity suggests 
itself at frequent intervals from the be- 
ginning of the book to the end. 

Evelyn Simpson, for instance, in her 
chapter on Donne’s Paradoxes and Prob- 
lems quotes the splendid passage from 
his third Satire beginning :— 

“Doubt wisely ; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is 
To sleepe, or runne wrong, is”; 


not to stray; 


and, commenting on his interest in science, 
and his writing excitedly about the new 
philosophy which “puts all in doubt”, 
contends that “Paradox is at the heart 
of all his theology; problem is the es- 
sence of all his poetry. To find the One 
behind the Many, to trace the permanent 
through the ever-changing, this was the 
quest on which Donne set forth’—a 
line of thought, by the way, strikingly 
paralleled in Dean Sperry’s Hibbert Lec- 
tures a few years ago on “The Paradox 
of Religion’. 

Mario Praz in the chapter on Donne’s 
Relation to the Poetry of his Time, says 
that we should try to realize what must 
have been the position of the group of 
poets to which Donne belonged, living, as 
they did, between two worlds, two cul- 
tures, “one dead, the other waiting to be 
born”. “Donne, living in an age of scien- 
tific revolution, could not help surveying 
with-a sceptic’s eye the state of confusion 
presented by the changing world.” 

To sum up, here is a pregnant pro- 
nouncement from the closing chapter of 
the book, written by the editor: 

“Donne had expressed his age more ac- 
curately than anyone else; he had felt 
its cynicism, its disillusionment, all the 
unhappiness of its precocious subjectivity, 
and, like it, had withdrawn into an atti- 
tude which considered humanity in rela- 
tion to something incomparably larger 
than itself.” 

Might not a similar change of attitude 
and outlook be also salutary for our age? 

A.M.L. 
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“My Intellectual Integrity” 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The reputation of Tur Reeisrer for 
fair play emboldens me to essay in your col- 
umns a brief reply to an article, which 
you published rather prominently, by Rey. 
John Clarence Petrie, entitled, “A Defec- 
tion from Protestantism’. Inasmuch as it 
was written around my rather insignifi- 
cant self, some notice from me would 
seem to be appropriate. 

Mr. Petrie’s article was evidently pro- 
voked by some words of mine in America. 
If Mr. Petrie had merely confined him- 
self to expressing disagreement with my 
conclusions and with stating the reasons 
for his disagreement, I would find no 
fault with his temper, though I might 
with his logic. But in all candor I must 
protest against his ‘mistaking personal- 
ities for arguments” and his “insinuating 
evil”. Of course I am aware that Mr. 
Petrie does not arrogate to himself the 
kind of infallibility which some non- 
Catholics assert that the Pope claims 
to possess, but he does seem to act 
as though he enjoyed the omniscience of 
God. Else, how could he, as by a single 
intuition, disentangle all my mental proc- 
esses and immediately discover, to his 
own satisfaction, my motives? 

What those motives are, he does not 
openly declare; he insinuates that they 
are founded upon a desire for peace at 
the expense of intellectual integrity. Nay, 
he seems to insinuate that such a desire 
motivates all who disagree with Protes- 
tantism. This insinuation is based upon 
the reasoning, “I once knew a man who 
said ‘Intellectual honesty be damned.’ ” 
This reasoning I cannot accept as valid, 
because I cannot conclude that if one 
apple on a tree is wormy, all of them 
must necessarily be wormy, or that if 
some journals are unfair, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER and all journals are unfair. 

In these objections to Mr. Petrie’s 
temper, I do not wish to accuse him of 
any conscious lack of Christian charity ; 
but I do wish to draw attention to a dis- 
position that is more common among non- 
Catholics than some of them realize. (See 
editorial in the April number of The 
Catholic World.) 

In Mr. Petrie, as in many others, this 
disposition may be due to a defective 
definition of Protestantism. Two defini- 
tions of Protestantism appear in Mr. 
Petrie’s article. The first is that 
Protestantism is a “return to the foun- 
tainhead of Christianity, that is, to 
Christ Himself”. But if this be Protes- 
tantism, Saint Ignatius, the founder of 
the Society of Jesus, was an excellent 
Protestant. So too was Pope Pius X. with 
his slogan “Restore all things in Christ.” 
More widely distributed still seems to be 
Mr. Petrie’s second notion of Protestant- 
ism. “That good name” [Protestantism ] 
he thinks applicable to whatever emerges 
from truth and conscience. But if Protes- 
tantism is a term applicable to everything 
which emerges from obedience to con- 
science and to truth, the Lateran Council 
must have been Protestant when it de- 
clared, “Whosoever acts against con- 
science imperils his salvation”; and Saint 


Thomas Aquinas must have been a Protes- 
tant in his constant insistence upon 
loyalty to truth. 

If I still remember any scraps of logic, 
I may assert that particular objects are 
defined not only by predicating of them 
notes common to them and to other 
things, but also by calling attention to 
specific differences. Now the specific dif- 
ference between Protestantism and other 
forms of religion is not to be found in 
the claims of truth and the rights of con- 
science. Every religion must hold these 
sacred. The specific difference between 
Protestantism and Catholicism appears 
to be this: Protestantism emphasizes in- 
dividualism. It insists that an individual 
has a right not only to decide for himself 
whether there be a God who has made a 
revelation of his truth and his will to men, 
but also to say how far he as an individual 
shall interpret and understand the truth 
or accept the will. Catholicism, on the 
other hand, commands men to use their 
reason to discover whether God has made 
a revelation; then it requests them to 
find out whether he has committed his 
revelation and its gifts to a living society 
which he has organized and promised to 
keep from error in its teaching about 
faith and morals. 

Now it is because Catholics are con- 
vinced that Christ established an infal- 
lible Church that they accept its teachings 
and submit to its guidance as they would 
obey Christ himself. Individualism and 
“private judgment’ understood in this 
sense tend naturally to disintegration and 
decay; organization, if divine, will have 
the unity, the perennial youth, and the 
suppleness of life. But Catholicism, if I 
understand it as Catholics do, can never 
make its subjects indifferent to truth. 

Never, for example, would I suggest 
that a writer who deplores the present 
divided condition of Protestantism, and 
desiderates a “Protestant awakening” and 
adds, “And may it come somehow”, is, 
as Mr. Petrie charges, “exulting in the 
present condition of Protestantism”. Nor 
would I consider it fair to remind the 
“ood name Protestant” of the rather un- 
pleasant circumstances of its origin. But 
I do consider it fair to ask, Is it zeal for 
partizanship or zeal for truth which as- 
serts that the Catholic Church would 
apply force to attain its ends? If these 
ends, as I conceive them to be, are the 
spread of Christ’s truth and the salva- 
tion of souls, I am of the opinion that the 
great exponents of Catholicism, from 
Pope Gregory who sent Augustine into 
England, to Aleuin and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas and the moderns, all deprecate 
force as a means of securing the free and 
internal assent to revealed truth which is 
faith. 

I am loath to close this communication 
without expressing to Mr. Petrie my ap- 
preciation of his tribute to my “having set 
forth most persuasively” from my pulpit 
in Athol, Mass., “the more salient points 
of the higher criticism of the Bible”. If 
I have advanced beyond the point I had 
reached when I thus preached, my ad- 
vance was due not to less but to more 
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thinking. Harnack helped forward, so did 
Felder in “Christ and the Critics’; also 
Sheen in “God and the Intelligence’: and 
Grandmaison in “Jesus Christ, Sa Per- 
sonne, Son Message, Ses Preuves’’. 

Like Rey. W. A. Marzolf, in those bril- 
liant articles of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
which its Editor, if my memory serves 
me rightly, compared to Channing’s Balti- 
more sermon, I am come to the conclusion, 
—Two doors are open before us. We may 
return to the traditional Catholic faith 
or we may go on to humanism. Now that 
the critical research is ended, the tradi- 
tional Catholic faith, as defined by the 
Catholic creeds, remains the nearest 
Christianity to the Christianity of the 
New Testament that we have ever had. 
It is impossible to find a valid authority 
for accepting any part of the Christian 
deposit of faith, apart from the author- 
ity of the theological Christ of the New 
Testament and the Catholic creeds.” 

Rather curiously, Mr. Petrie tells us 
“the sixteenth Century Revolt [Protes- 
tantism] was a return to the fountainhead 
of Christianity, that is, to Christ him- 
self”. If he will reread the article of Mr. 
Marzolf just quoted, he will find, very 
ably stated, that Luther’s reform was 
not at all a return to early Christianity, 
and he will also learn that, in the opinion 
of the lucid writer, Mr. Marzolf, that it 
was a “Philistinism’, “Vandalic’, “anti- 
Christian”. In my America article I used 
no such descriptive terms. 

If I had entered the door of humanism, 
Mr. Petrie might not have impugned my 
intellectual integrity even though I had 
reached the inner chambers of agnosti- 
cism; but because I stand before the door 
of Catholicism and hope to find within 
the way, the truth, and the life, the word 
made flesh, the entire Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel (which I am pleased to 
notice that Mr. Petrie quotes with ap- 
proval), Mr. Petrie insinuates that I 
have sacrificed my “intellectual integrity” 
in order to find peace at any price. Let 
me assure him that the peace I seek is 
the peace of Christ, a peace which I am 
convinced must be found in the truth of 
Christ and in the life of Christ. 

EpMUND BooTtH YOUNG. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Religious Liberty 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with interest the article 
contributed by Rev. John Clarence Petrie 
in the March 31 issue of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, bearing upon the defection of 
one Edmund Booth Young from Protes- 
tantism to Romanism. Not being familiar 
with the facts, I, of course, can add 
nothing to what was stated in the article 
referred to. It is apparent that Mr. 
Petrie’s words breathe the spirit of one 
who follows the teachings of Jesus Christ 
and not the mandates of the Pope of 
Rome. 

It is to be feared that we have in some 
of our Protestant pulpits and other places 
of influence in religious activities too 
many Romanists at heart functioning as 
Protestants, while at the same time work- 
ing to undermine and pervert Protestant- 
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ism. It is easy to distinguish these im- 
posters from loyal Protestant ministers of 
the gospel. Any attempt to defend or 
praise the monstrosity known as Roman- 
ism should be sufficient evidence that 
there is Something wrong somewhere, and 
in such cases prudence and a due regard 
for the principles of our faith should 
determine the course to pursue. A true 
Protestant will warn his people—and 
especially the young members of his con- 
gregation—of the dangers of popery and 
the importance of loyalty to Protestant- 
ism. 

Talk about Protestantism going to de- 
cay? Not while the spirit of liberty lives. 
Much rather talk about the decline of the 
papacy—which has been steadily on the 
decline, even in papal lands, since the 
Reformation. What has made the United 
States and other leading nations of the 
world great? Protestantism. Upon what 
was human liberty, as we know it. 
founded? Upon the great principles of 
Protestantism. 

Because of the liberal laws and wide 
scope given the activities of every form 
of religion, or so-called religion, in the 
United States, Rome appears to entertain 
the thought that she can get control and 
dominate here as she has in the past 
dominated in other countries. While try- 
ing to fool simple Protestants into be- 
lieving that she is Christian, she is in- 
cessantly working to overcome Protestant- 
ism. Claiming to take no part in politics, 
through her minions she gains much in 
this way in advancing her interests. This 
was very evident in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1928, when the solid Roman 
Catholic vote was cast for Al Smith. 
Others who opposed the same candidate 
on supposedly religious grounds were 
called “bigots”. And failure to elect Smiti 
has been a matter of deep regret on the 
part of the faithful ever since. What 
greater triumph could Rome have wished, 
and what greater advantage to her, than 
to have had one of her fold at the head 
of the American government? 

Let no one be deceived. Rome is now, 
as ever, the enemy of everything Protes- 
tant. If we cherish our dearly bought 
religious liberty, it behooves us to be 
alert and up and doing, ever ready to de- 
fend the faith that is in us, and to op- 
pose everything that tends to threaten the 
perpetuity of our free institutions. 

WILLIAM H. PRICE. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Christian Religion 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

The Christian religion gives us the 
greatest, most comprehensive religious 
freedom the world has ever known. So 
why does anyone fear or hesitate to be 
a profound believer in Christ’s masterly, 
divine sayings, or in his sublime acts? 
How did his mind, his soul, his spirit 
originate if not from the transmission 
or gift from a great Heavenly Father who 
loved his son? Why do any of us, no 
matter how intellectual we may be, ques- 
tion such a comforting, reasonable, lovely 
thought? If we do, is it not a lack of 
faith in the best that the human mind 
can conceive; a Jack of spiritual insight 
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into the highest thoughts religion af- 
fords? 

Cannot we Unitarians, one and all, say 
that “the things we cannot compromise” 
are first, the idea of an infinite, ever- 
living God; second, the spiritual value, 
the beauty of spirit, the helpfulness of the 
Son of God, our loving master Jesus 
Christ; third, the necessity of being as 
nearly like this spiritual pattern as our 
minds, hearts and souls can comprehend 
and act. 

Not consenting to this eternal faith, 
should we be counted in the Unitarian 
fold? Would we be in the Christian fold? 
Would we not, like Peter, deny Jesus 
Christ? Would we be likely to follow in 
his footsteps? Would we lead Christian 
lives? Would we be true to ourselves to 
pretend to worship? Would we use Chris- 
tian temples with honesty ? 


Ah! If not, then what would be 
The Life, the Truth, the Way? 


Mary BRADLEY. 


ALLSTON, MASS, 


Notes from an Economist 


To the Bditor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Following are suggestions of what Sir 
Arthur Salter, the English economist, re- 
gards as the main causes of the current 
depression. 

“The depression seems to be due to the 
downward movement of a business cycle, 
aggravated, however, by a number of 
special factors’, ete. 

“The nature of the cycle is still imper- 
fectly known.” 

“Tt seems that the varying distribution 
of current spending power to consumption, 
and 


on the one hand, and to Savings 
through savings to investment, on the 


other, is a central factor. But it certainly 
is not the sole one.” (This I take it refers 
to the varying waves of personal ex- 
travagance or on the other hand personal 
thrift, which spread over the land.) 

“Tt is a world depression in the fullest 
sense.” 

(Sir Arthur Salter believes that the de- 
pression was aggravated and very greatly 
intensified by a world financial crisis 
which had its origin in Austria in the 
summer of 1931.) 

“What, then, is this world financial 
crisis in origin and essence? It takes 
many forms; it has myriad consequences. 
But at bottom it is simply this: Some 
countries (or the people as a whole in 
some countries) owe more than they can 
pay and cannot go on borrowing to meet 
the difference. There is, that is to say, a 
gap in the balance of payments between 
debtor and creditor countries which is 
unabridged by new credit.” 

(This obviously relates to the legacy of 
reparations and international war debts 
left over from the war. I would say that 
it was the opinion of most of the lead- 
ing authorities on finance and economics 
that the unsolved problem of “debts and 
reparations” is the most important cause 
of the continuance of the depression.) 


A. J. Boynrn. 
LOSTON, MASs. 
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Kidnapping and Immunity 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your editorial of March 10, under 
the title of “Kidnapping and Immunity” 
you state the belief that “it is desirable 
that in the terrific stress no one should 
yield to any relaxation of human justice’. 

Let me present another viewpoint and 
ask a few questions. The enclosed cutting 
from The Boston Herald of March 2 tells 
us that kidnapping has been rapidly in- 
creasing and become a very lucrative busi- 
ness of the underworld. Time was when, 
if we read of kidnapping for ransom in 
Italy and Turkey, we looked upon it as 
a relic of barbarism. How do we look 
upon it now? How long have we been 
awake to its prevalence in this country? 
What have we done about it? The Chief 
of Police of St. Louis had testified to the 
House Postal Committee in behalf of pro- 
posed legislation, “Two hundred and 
eight kidnappings for ransom were offi- 
cially reported in 1931 and at least 10 
times that number not reported.” It is 
also stated that 2,000 persons paid ran- 
soms in the past two years, and 400 cities 
of the United States reported abductions 
in the same period. 

Today the theft of the Lindbergh baby 
rouses the whole country. Can we say 
that we have done all that we should to 
control and stamp out this crime? Police 
officials have said that this crime has 
“replaced to a large extent criminal oper- 
ations of robbery, liquor traffic, drugs, and 
vice”. If we have neglected such a hideous 
evil, should we ask the Lindberghs to 
suffer doubly because of our neglect? 
Should we refuse immunity on the plea 
“human justice’? The need today is for 
divine justice which would grant, im- 
munity, if not for the sake of the father, 
then for the sake of the mother and her 
unborn child, whose lives are in jeopardy. 
Your desire reminds me that it was said 
of old time, an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. 

We have sinned, in that we have al- 
lowed this crime to grow, and we should 
be willing to pay any price today to re- 
store the child to his home. After that, 
let us be about the business of cleaning 
house. Even Congress was wise enough 
to refrain from action lest it hinder that 
restoration. When you refuse to grant 
immunity, you diminish greatly the chance 
of the baby’s recovery and continue 
cruelly the anguish of his parents. This 
is to punish the wrong persons. And do 
you not know that, even though immunity 
from human law be granted, the abductors 
can never escape the inevitable conse- 
quences of their vicious act? Recover the 
child by any means in our power, for we, 
you and IJ, are responsible for gross neg- 
lect. After that, let us try by every means 
in our power to stamp out this hideous 
blot from our escutcheon. 

Just one more question. If your little 
daughter when two years old had been 
abducted, how would you feel? 


SATHERINE W. Faucon. 


Minton, MASS. 
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World, What’s Ahead? 


Students from Eastern colleges in a rousing conference in Watchung Hills, N. J., 
ask clear questions on the main line and get straight answers, 
and what about it? 


N the heart of the beautiful Watchung 

Hills in New Jersey, at Northover 

Camp, the fourth annual intercollegi- 
ate conference for the middle Atlantic 
district was held over the week-end of 
March 5 and 6. Representatives came 
from the following colleges and uniyer- 
sities: Rutgers, Skidmore, Harvard, Penn- 
Sylvania, Syracuse, Vassar, Swarthmore, 
Barnard, New York, and Packer Insti- 
tute, to discuss the question, “What's 
Ahead?’’. 

“The Cultural World Ahead” was the 
subject of an address by Benjamin Stol- 
berg, a literary critic. He declared that 
there was no criticism today, no prophecy, 
no man who visualized American culture 
as a whole. Many were upset, Some were 
putting their disturbances on paper, but 
most did not know what it was all about. 
The trouble, he said, is that the inner di- 
rection of our culture does not keep pace 
with our civilization. Neither political 
parties nor churches will lead in the way 
out of the prevailing confusion. The solu- 
tion will lie with small groups of critical 
thinkers. 

“The Economic World Ahead’ was 
viewed from two points of view. That of 
“Heonomiec Changes in America’ was 
given by Willard HE. Atkins, professor of 
economics at New York University. Mr. 
Atkins maintained that what happens to 
the depression and to the technology of 
the economic system depends entirely on 
people’s ideas, as to what they think they 
can do. In the field of technology America 
is on the frontier, The institution of com- 
petition will not work. It is not a ques- 
tion of technical improvement, but of an 
attitude of mind. What has a group of 
liberals to contribute which will introduce 
elasticity into the American mind? They 
must be ready to suffer and to sacrifice 
for a cause. They must help mould public 
opinion. 

The second point of view on the eco- 
nomic world was advanced by Eli Jacob- 
son, a2 member of the Communist Party 
and a teacher at the Workers’ College, 
who spoke on “Soviet Perspective; The 
Next Ten Years”. Mr. Jacobson gave a 
very clear picture of the accomplishments 
of the Five-Year Plan, and its purpose 
for the next five years. The second five 
years will increase the industrial effi- 
ciency by producing its own machine- 
producing machinery, will complete the 
socialization of agriculture, will seek the 
improvement of quality, and the develop- 
ment of technical intelligentsia, as well 
as international science and technique. 
Children will be educated by events, and 
youth will have the social consciousness 
as a duty and a purpose. Children will 
not be harmfully dependent on parents, 
and parents will have old-age pensions, 
so they will not depend upon their chil- 
dren to an injurious extent. Caste dif- 
ferences and property barriers will be 
abolished, so that people will be increas- 
ingly comrades and friends. 


“International Adjustments Ahead” 
were discussed on Sunday morning by 
John Nevin Sayre, former editor of The 
World Tomorrow. Mr. Sayre felt that the 
decision of international adjustment 
would be made in the next ten years. Two 
fundamental forces in the peace move- 
ment are the fact of the hell on earth 
which will result if the Pact of Paris is 
not observed, because the mechanized 
world will have mechanized warfare, and 
the economie ruin of the world in such 
an event; and, secondly, the hope of 
heaven at which the world could arrive 
if peace prevailed and we could control 
the powers of science and machinery. 
Some people say that we must change the 
economic system before war can be 
abolished. Mr. Sayre thinks that the eco- 
nomic system is just one of the disputes 
which will always exist in one form or 
another, and the way to abolish war is 
to abolish the habit of settling disputes 
by war. If another great war can be post- 
poned for fifty years, we can work out 
the process. The first great adjustment 
for the next ten years is to settle disputes 
by the peace process. The adjustment 
of the economic resources of the world 
must be tackled internationally. We lack 
a plan or order of carrying out the plans. 
A plan might include a five-year morato- 
rium looking to ultimate cancelation, a 
series of large loans to try to level up 
the standards of life of people in all parts 
of the world, allocation of raw materials 
and resources of the world to the nations 
who need them, and a planning board for 
the whole world. Real patriotism will 
mean that the things which we desire for 
our country will be those things which are 
best for the whole world. 

Rev. Robert T. Weston of the Unitarian 
church of Trenton, N.J., as conference 
preacher, spoke on “The Religion of To- 
morrow”. He said: “We are approaching 
a series of economic climaxes and col- 
lapses which will have their reverbera- 
tions in all phases of society and industry. 
None are so wealthy or so secure but 
what they may find that the next develop- 
ments may reduce them to penury and 
want. People do not jump from one ex- 
treme to another, they move through 
positions. So we shall see a redefinition of 
all social groups, political parties, philos- 
ophies, and even churches. 

“Through it all we must live, and we 
must have ideals by which to live in the 
meantime which will sustain us and in- 
spire us even in physical distress. We 
shall live in an unharmonized and dis- 
tressing world. How shall we do it? What 
is the religion which shall enable us to 
face our tomorrows with a smile? The 
answer lies in groups like this. We must 
face honestly the world in which we haye 
to live, and live with its problems until 
we not only see an answer but have found 
our joy in helping to shape the future. 
We must go back into the world of every- 
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day, to carry on this critical reconstruc- 
tion. We are to be nuclei of growing 
groups whose ideals are man-centered 
whether they be God-inspired or not. We 
must develop for ourselves a religion of 
man, a religion of human brotherhood 
through actual practise, and a method, 
a loyal cooperation, both to bring that 
society into being and to sustain us until 
its realization. 

“We must have a social philosophy 
which makes charity impossible because 
it iS unnecessary, a philosophy which 
shall be for us the core of a religion of 
action and growth. Such a philosophy 
is now in the making; you here are help- 
ing to form it. You can carry the seed 
with you wherever you go, and by earnest 
critical discussion and application of it 
to all human relations you will be build- 
ing up the foundations of a new and 
strong social and religious movement 
which will shape our tomorrows into the 
fulfillment of beauty.” 

A candlelight service was led by Miss 
Janet Knickerbocker of Barnard College 
on Saturday night. On Sunday morning 
preceding Mr. Sayre’s talk, the delegates 
discussed student work in the colleges. 

Northover Camp lent itself beautifully 
to the purposes of the conference. 

Set on a wooded hillside, it is comprised 
of several small cottages. The main 
house, where the girl delegates roomed, 
had a large living room, with big fire- 
place, and was the natural gathering 
place for sociability. At a little distance 
was the library, a very attractive build- 
ing with a large room lined with book- 
shelves, and with a fireplace at one end. 
Here all the conference sessions were held, 
and adjoining the library was a dance 
hall with radio. The dining room in the 
main building was converted into a little 
chapel for the candlelight and church 
services. The men were housed in little 
cottages. The beauty and remoteness of 
Northover Camp both on the opening day 
of warmth and sun and the second day 
of rain and wind were ideal for the meet- 
ing place of college students come 
together for the consideration of the 
world as it is, and the world as they 
would have it. 

The conference was run under the aus- 
pices of the Unitarian Student Committee. 
The committee directly in charge was 
made up of Rey. Dale DeWitt, chairman ; 
A. Lathrop Starkweather, treasurer; Mrs. 
Frederick TT. McGill, Jr., Schroeder 
Boulton, Miss Janet Knickerbocker, Albert 
Pleydell, Rey. Robert T. Weston, and 
Miss Sara Comins, ex officio. 


SARA COMINS. 


Meadville Conference Speakers 


The Meadville Unitarian conference 
will hold its annual meeting at the Uni- 
tarian church of Meadville, Pa., April 24 
and 25. Speakers will include Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theological 
School, Rey. Palfrey Perkins of the Uni- 
tarian church of Buffalo, N.Y., Dr. William 
P. Tolley, president of Allegheny College, 
and Rey. George A. Gay, superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Universalist Convention. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A good name 
is rather to be chosen 
than great riches. 
BIBLE. 


Personals 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
department of social 


secretary of the 
relations of the 


American Unitarian Association, con- 
tinues his improvement following an 
operation. 

Dr. Hugo G. Wisenlohr, minister 
emeritus of the St. John’s Unitarian 


Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, has recovered 
from a recent illness. 


Rey. J. Buchanan Tonkin of the Uni- 
tarian chureh of Vancouver, B.C., Canada, 
recently gave a series of book reviews at 
the manse, which were well attended by 
men and women. 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rev. Wilton WH. Cross of the 
Unitarian church of Taunton, Mass.; Sun- 
day, 3 p.M., WBZA; King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, dean of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, Tuesday— 
Friday, 12.15 p.m., WNAC; Chicago, IIl., 
People’s Church, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tuesday, 9.30 
p.M., WMAQ; Lincoln Center, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, Monday, 10.30 a.m., KYW; 
Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Sun- 
day, 2.30 p.M.. WSMK; Hartford, Conn., 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
WDRC; Hollywood, Calif., Rev. Theodore 
Curtis Abell, Sunday, 6.30 p.m., KNX; 


Laconia, N.H., Rev. John H. Hershey, 
Saturday, 9 a.M.. WKAV; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 


10.30 sa.m., WDGY; New Bedford, Mass., 
Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
WNBH; Springfield, Mass., Rev. Owen 
Whitman Eames, Sunday, 10.50 a.M., 
WBZ; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. Waldemar 
W. Argow, Sunday, 11.30 a.m., WEBL:; 
Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Wednesday, 8 p.m., WMBR. Account must 
be taken of the differences in standard 
time. 


Phyllis Worthley Dies from Accident 


The four-year-old daughter of Rey. and 
Mrs. Evans A. Worthley of Iowa City, Ia., 
Phyllis, died April 8 after being struck 
by an automobile truck. The funeral serv- 
ice was held in the Unitarian church and 
was conducted by Dr. Ira Houston of the 
Congregational church. 


CLEVELAND, Ont0.—Twenty-four new 
members were taken into the Unitarian 
church Paster. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PLAN THIS SPRING 


... for a successful League chapter next 
year. The following bulletins will help 
you. Send for copiesif you do not have 
them at hand. 


“Chapter Officer’s Book” —mapping 
out the whole field of chapter activities 
and programs. 

“Chapter Program Making ”—24 pages 
of suggestions and samples. 

“Your Chapter Programs”—Describing 
six types of meetings and listing 42 
subjects. 


“Timely Chapter Programs ”—Supple- 
menting the above. 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TweENTY-Five BEacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
courser in administration, Specie! gourses on 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - Boston, Mass. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDIOOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradiee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 
Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 
14 John Eliot Square, 


Proctor Academy for Boys | 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- | 


credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 


ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year | 
Junior School ages 9-13. | 


Practical Arts Course. 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


Roxbury, Mass. | 


| 
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A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 
1932 


Already acknowledged $6,908.55 


Mareh 1 First Parish, Cambridge, 
Ma sist invites <ctaheerle ans 10.00 

1 Society in Newburyport, 
IMG SS abbas Aovaoestecatats 100.00 

2 General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women ....... 10.00 

4 First Congregational So- 

ciety, Jamaica Plain, 
MLA SSie eaceter oscar starceeysee 206.06 
5 Society in Tulsa, Okla. 30.00 
7 Society in Belfast, Me. 60.00 

8 Second Church, Salem, 
IVEAISS So icin coe metus auc, custo. 90.50 

9 Society in Presque Isle, 
WGI Meierccciers Ones ci ticiere 10.00 

10 Society in Pepperell, 
IMIG SSA a ciceiterss,cheusire 3: aus) 60 30.00 

12 Society in Sacramento, 
Cait spasm secon tys 12.00 

12 Society in Newburyport, 
IMSS reins torcpatere esicr sins 146.30 

12 New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women ....... 10.00 

14 First Unitarian Church, 

DAAC Sipe oh Ea 

Branch Women’s Al- 
Aian Commer cca ae 10.00 
14 Society in Madison, Wis. 22.50 
15 Society in Houston, Tex. 50.00 

15 Second Church, Boston, 
IMIEKSSE = pialos east yo Gr ThE oo 359.50 

15 Alton, Il, Branch 
Women’s Alliance .... 5.00 

16 Sandwich, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 10.00 

16 Society in New Bedford, 
IMEISSS Keer ey sienive tecmays tench 325.33 

17 Second Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, Mass. ..... 33.25 

17 Society in Francestown, 
INEM ie cearstoner ere) Spusieraus 5.00 

18 Society in Cleveland, 
OHIOR .oerontas soe exerts 660.00 

18 First Parish in Brook- 
IAS WEIS See cegoane 1,000.00 

18 William Hollis, Hagle 
iPass elex ge cptttlarr ck. 5.00 

21 Second Parish, Hingham, 
IVER SS temmaisteeeetcieeersietere crs 25.00 
21 Society in Lincoln, Mass. 10.00 
22 Society in Plainfield, N.J. 114.64 

22 Deerfield, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance .... 10.00 

23 Society in Leicester, 
IMSS.) fede cota a ete 50.00 

23 Church School, New 
Orleans ay ai... 10.00 

24 Third Congregational So- 
ciety, Cambridge, Mass. 18.00 


24 First Congregational So- 

ciety, Lexington, Mass. 225.15 
24 King’s Chapel, Boston, 

IMURISS ee kanade eta scooter sitet: 900.00 
25 Miss Elizabeth McCall, 

West Lafayette, Ohio 5.00 
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25 First Parish, West Rox- 
[bay IWEIEERY 5 lo ooog es $82.21 

20 ois sit Congregational 
Church, New York, N.Y. 250.00 

25 Presque Isle, Me., Branch 
Women’s Alliance .... 10.00 
25 Society in Medford, Mass. 6.00 

26 Society in Deerfield, 
Mass eneticr hited tava cts 50.00 
26 Society in Yonkers, N.Y. 35.00 

26 Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Il. .. 20.00 
28 Society in Newport, R.I. 97.00 

28 Society in Watertown, 
Mass: ohrocns. cerns 169.75 

28 First Unitarian Parish, 
South Natick, Mass. .. 50.00 

28 New Orleans, La., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 10.00 

29 Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island, New 
BrightonseNayeue ieee 51.70 

29 Second Congregational 

Society, Northampton, 
MAGS ot cols areteniere ote 67.25 

29 Second Church, Salem, 
MAS Sr Pere acters ceee ee 10.00 
29 Society in Sanford, Me. 90.00 

29 Society in Wayland, 
Massie nok terete erties 22.75 

30 First Parish, Cambridge, 
IMA SS cetysteasyedeusacvvert siskere 30.00 

30 Congregational Parish 
BHaston, Mass. ....... 5.00 

30 Society in Ridgewood, 
Nia feasvatede este erat evereude 100.00 

30 Society in Vineyard 
Haven aiMassie sweet « 5.00 
3 Society in Ware, Mass. 52.00 
30 Associate Members ..... 9.00 

31 Society in Fall River, 
MB SSie | age croneueyeyee lo osekes 207.17 
3 Society in Norwell, Mass. 55.78 

31 Society in Sherborn, 
MASSE H. eacc hove ron cieis.s 85.70 

31 Society in Taunton, 
Waste nic stele aecerens 257.96 
31 Society in Topeka, Kans. 64.44 

31 Society in Middleboro, 
MEAS Se mecw ot Nerevicictatee siete 55.26 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RDLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

March 31 Church School, Norwell, 

IMSSe sei cclcsns wisisneeteachone 10.00 


$13,495.75 
PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Channing Conference, April 24 

The spring meeting of the Channing 
Conference will take place in the Unita- 
rian church of Norton, Mass., Sunday 
afternoon and evening, April 24. Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote of the Unitarian 
church of Belmont, Mass., will be the 
speaker at the evening Session. 
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For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY of New York is- 
sues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis Wallis, 
“By the Waters of Babylon, a Story of Ancient 
Israel.”” It is the first novel which has the 
modern “higher criticism’ as its background, 
and is warmly commended for historical and 
scientific accuracy by theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism was 
evolving out of paganism through a great 
struggle for social justice. In The Living 
Church, Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: “This 
brilliant book is a most helpful addition to our 
libraries.”” Bishop Francis J. McConnell says: 
“The author’s expert knowledge of the Old 
Testament is manifest on every page. I found 
the movement easy and the narrative vivid 
and refreshing.” 

The author, whose earlier volume ‘“‘Sociolog- 
ical Study of the Bible’ is a standard work, 
says: “The Bible should be re-examined as 
a literature produced in hard times, which 
raises the problem of social justice and world 
peace. The Scriptural conception of one true 
God entered the human mind as a revelation 
taking form through the pressure of economic 
and sociological forces identical in nature 
with the forces which are now influencing reli- 
gious thought.” 

“By the Waters of Babylon’, by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, New York City, 
for $2.00.—Advt. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., The Stonestep, 2009-F 
Street. Home for Visitors. Near White House 
and Auditorium. (Garage). Recommended by 
American Automobile Association. 


Your FINAL OPPORTUNITY 


SPRING is the time when most CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUALS contribute to 


the American Unitarian Association. 
Has your CONTRIBUTION gone forward yet ? 
The fiscal year closes April 30. 


Only those churches making annual contributions to the Association are entitled to be 
represented by delegates at its meetings. 


CHECKS may be made payable to the American Unitarian Association, and sent to 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Storekeeper: “Shall I draw the chicken 
for you, madam?” Girl: “No, thank you, 
your description is sufficient.” 


A eat was lying on top of a dustbin 
when a little girl exclaimed: “Look, 
Mother, someone’s been and frowed away 
a real good cat.” 


Our idea of comfortable circumstances, 
says The Ohio State Journal, would be 
to have enough to be scared to death 
about Communism, 


British Guide (showing places of in- 
terest): “It was in this room that Lord 
Wellington received his first commission !” 
American Tourist (suddenly interested) : 
“How much was it?’—Tit-Bits. 


First: Make sense of this sentence: ‘It 
was and I said not all.” Second: Make the 
letters of this sentence into one word: 
“Nor do we.” The answer to the first one 
is possibly “It was ‘And’, I said, not ‘All’.” 
The answer to the second puzzle is ‘One 
Word.” 


Perhaps someone will do the same thing 
over here: Rey. H. Howard May, head of 
the Planet Press, London, is writing a 
book entitled “One Hundred ‘Do’s’ and 
‘Don'ts’ for Organists.” 


Martha, a shining light in the social ac- 
tivities of the mental patients at the Hast 
Moline, Ill., State Hospital, was finally 
discharged and went to work in a home 
in a nearby town, says The Survey. “How 
nicely you're fixed’, said a visitor from 
the hospital. “How do you like it here? 
It’s a great change from the ‘hill’, isn’t 
it?” “Ye-es, it’s a change’, admitted 
Martha. “But I don’t like it very well. 
You see I miss the social contacts.” 


Poetry: 
The healthy, happy farmer boy 
Greets the new sun with boundless joy; 
Lone before his father, he 
Sings with the lark his matin glee. 


And Reality: 
“lis eight o’clock; be up and dressed!” 
Not yet, father; let me rest!” 
And, later yet, his father’s roar 
Finds echo in a hearty snore! 
—ROoBERT B. PATTISON. 


English schoolboy “howlers” : 

“Hdgar Wallace was chosen 
Scotland by Edward I.” 

“We do not fall off the earth because 
there is no end to it.” 

“The Torrid Zone is caused by the 
friction of the equator which runs round 
the earth in the middle like a piece of 
rope.” 

“Yeacher: ‘What Order of Knights owe 
their origin to the Crusades?’ Pupil: ‘The 
Good Templars, now called the Blue 
Ribbon Army who are never seen drink- 
ing only tea and cocoa.’ ”’ 

“The Russians were not allowed to 
keep a standing army on the Black Sea.” 

“Under the Habeas Corpus Act a man 
was not allowed to be imprisoned any 
longer than his first trial.” 

“The rotation of the earth means that 
the world turns on its own abscess.” 

“Question: ‘Of whom was it said that 
he never smiled again? Answer: ‘Of 
Charles I. after his execution.’ ”’ 


King of 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 

Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 

P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


. Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, 

Next to State House 

Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


BOSTON 


Phone, Capitol 2900 


Aprin 21 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Prof. John Baillie. Week-day services, 12.15 
P.M. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson.: | 
Tuesday-Friday inclusive, Dean Willard L. 
Sperry, D.D., Theological School in Harvard 
University. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning 


service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at i1 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


The Abingdon 


Bible Commentary 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN 
EDWIN LEWIS 
DAVID G. DOWNEY 


“It is a fine example of modern 
cooperative scholarship.” 
—Anglican Theological Review. 


In a Single Volume. Maps in colors 
PRICE, in the United States, 

net, $5.00, postpaid Outside the 

United States, net, $5.50, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK: 150 Fifth Avenue 
CINCINNATI, 420 Plum Street 
CHICAGO, 7409 Rush Street 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of 
every woman who can afford to do so, to 
hire some worthy woman for the simple 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efficient 
people are out of work through no fault 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with 
them and adjust the money considerations 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 
52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service Established 1890 


Telephone 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 
156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
SRT ARE ESE OEE ET TS AD SR EE 


